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History and Procedure of the House of Representatives. By 
De Alva Stanwood Alexander. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1916. — xv, 435 pp. 

It has been said of a certain European language that the only way 
to learn it is to be born and bred in the country ; and perhaps the only 
way to master the intricacies of procedure in the House of Representa- 
tives is to participate for a decade or two in the active business of 
legislation. Some veteran members of the House profess to know the 
rules — especially when they have the eight bulky volumes of Hinds's 
Precedents within easy reach. In doubtful cases they can discover the 
meaning of a rule by breaking it. But the layman, however anxious 
to follow the course of public affairs, is profoundly mystified. He 
looks in vain for light. Curiously there exists no compact popular 
treatise on the procedure of the House, no clear and simple descrip- 
tion of the law-making process. No May or Redlich, no Lowell or 
Anson has illuminated this important field. 

It cannot be said that Dr. Alexander has supplied the deficiency. 
He has been concerned more with past developments than with present 
methods, more with the days of Clay and Colfax than with the days of 
Cannon and Clark. The historical element, instead of being ancillary, 
predominates ; and while it often serves a very useful purpose and 
helps to explain the nature of existing procedure, sometimes (partly 
because of the absence of orderly and systematic arrangement) it tends 
to produce confusion. Thus chapter xii, which is supposed to deal 
with " committees and their work," has practically nothing to say about 
the committee system as it stands today. It is all history, and history 
which is, occasionally, rather entertaining than apposite. The char- 
acter of the narrative may be suggested by quoting the first sentence 
of successive paragraphs. " Reagan had left the House in 1861. . . . 
The revisers of the rules in 1880 did not approve Reagan's tactics. . . . 
To this Reagan vigorously dissented. . . . This action fanned the flames 
of jealousy. . . . Morrison was a radical tariff reformer. . . . But Mor- 
rison's courage was not broken." Throughout the book emphasis is 
laid upon personal conflicts , upon incidents and anecdotes ; and in 
consequence the index is simply a catalogue of proper names, no solitary 
reference of any other kind appearing under some of the letters of the 
alphabet. The reader, having found nothing in chapter xii about the 
appointment of committees, can get no help from the index. He 
must read through the book; and unless he is wary and diligent, he 
may be misled by the opening statement of the fifth chapter which 
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says : ' ' The speaker's greatest power has its source in his authority to 
appoint committees." Where the author confines himself to an expo- 
sition of contemporary practice, as in the chapter on " the making of 
a law," the result is disappointing. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
to understand that chapter, one would first have to know how a law is 
made. At times there is an obscurity and incoherence of expression, 
a lack of sequence in the thought, which seems to proceed from too 
careful an attention to style. 

But, whatever may be said in criticism, the book must be regarded 
as a highly useful contribution. If it fails to elucidate the difficult 
points in procedure, it does give a great deal of interesting information, 
both historical and contemporary, which has been brought together by 
painstaking research. In the matter of contested elections, for in- 
stance, Dr. Alexander shows that while in the beginning the House 
strove to assume a more or less judicial attitude, before the end of the 
eighteenth century , in view of the growing antagonism between Fed- 
eralists and anti-Federalists, the majority had begun to consult its own 
advantage almost exclusively. "The decision of election cases," as 
Thomas B. Reed said, " invariably increases the party which organizes 
the House and appoints the committee on elections. Probably there 
is not an instance on record where the minority benefited." Down to 
1907, in fact, the House had decided 382 contests, all but three of 
them in favor of the dominant party. One result has been the multi- 
plication of contests — there are 12 or 15 after each election — and a 
corresponding waste of time. One-ninth of the first session of the 
fifty-first Congress was consumed in this way ; and yet the outcome 
is almost invariably the same, a triumph of partisan interests. Dr. 
Alexander, concurring in the views of Speaker Reed, favors the adop- 
tion of the English practice, the reference of all election contests to 
the federal courts. 

He manifests, in regard to controversial matters, a spirit which is at 
once critical and constructive. Combining the habits of a student 
with the experience of an active politician, he is neither limited by a 
narrow partisanship nor led away by attractive theories ; and this 
capacity to form a balanced judgment is of particular value in measur- 
ing, for instance, the conflicting forces which will determine the future 
position of the speaker or the outcome of proposed reforms in regard 
to appropriations. 

E. M. Sait. 



